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BOOK REVIEWS 



A History of the United States for Schools. By Andrew C. McLaughlin and 
Claude H. Vantyne. Appleton, 1911. Pp. vi+430. 

The authors of this textbook of American history for the higher grammar grades 
announce in their preface that they are writing a history for "serious study," not for 
story-book reading, and that consequently only events essential to the understanding 
of our social, political, and economic institutions have been selected for treatment. 
The space saved by the sacrifice of unmeaning events is to be utilized for the "fuller 
explanation and interpretation of really important events." We believe that this is 
the most useful object that an author can propose to himself in approaching the field 
of American history, or any other history; for no heavier incubus weighs upon our 
historical teaching than the accumulated traditions, often trivial, generally inconse- 
quent, which have been hallowed only by long repetition. 

The book under discussion is an improvement in this respect over most of the 
textbooks in American history for the grammar grades. The material is presented in 
clear, simple language, and in orderly form. Still, there is something to be desired in 
the emphasis and spacing of the material. Colonial material is picturesque, and 
perhaps there is greater justification for a relatively full treatment of the Colonial 
period in a grammar-school book than in a high-school book. Still we feel that 75 
pages on the Colonies in a book of 430 pages is a disproportionate amount. The 
Colonies and the Revolution together occupy one-third of the text of the book. 
Washington's inauguration is not reached until p. 215 — just exactly half-way through 
the book. It should come not later than one-third of the way. The inevitable result 
of this disproportionate emphasis on the Colonial period is to prevent the adequate 
treatment of our later history. Only a few pages are devoted to the years from 
Reconstruction down to the present. Cleveland's first administration is dismissed 
with a single page (393) and the tremendous problems of his second administration, 
which ought to have a chapter, are disposed of in less than three pages (395-97). At 
the same time over twenty pages are devoted to the military operations of the Civil 
War. This question of distribution of emphasis is the pressing one for our textbook 
writers now, and we could wish that the present authors had been more bold and radical 
than they have been. 

Perhaps there is also a little too close adhesion to a chronological sequence in the 
book. In the treatment of the Revolutionary War, for example, the story of the 
campaigns is interrupted to insert the account of the Declaration and the Confederation 
(pp. 161-68), and the operations in the West are sandwiched in between the Atlantic 
campaigns (pp. 179-82). Probably a topical treatment here would make more 
impression on the young student than the strictly chronological treatment. The 
authors have adopted the topical treatment in dealing with slavery (pp. 295-303, 
319-28), and it immediately enhances the vividness of their narrative at that point. 
Only the Missouri Compromise (p. 263) has got isolated from the slavery pages and 
finds itself among irrelevant matter. 

There are a few expressions which we would question. Is "the middle of the 
earth" a good definition for Mediterranean, applied to the sea, (p. 1) ? Was Portugal 
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to keep Brazil in 1494, seeing that Cabral's voyage did not come till 1500 (p. 28) ? 
Was England at all "exhausted" by the War of the Roses, or were its battles for the 
most part only ridiculously petty conflicts between a few hundred baronial retainers 
(p. 36) ? Are not the lists of colonies arranged respectively according to social char- 
acteristics, political constitution, and local administration, a bit confusing, coming so 
nearly together as they do (pp. 126, 130, 131) ? 

The footnotes are perhaps too numerous for a grammar-school book; still, they 
are illuminating and enlivening. One would not wish this matter out of the book, 
but probably many of them could be lifted into the text. 

David S. Muzzey 

Ethical Culture School 
New York 



Education for Citizenship. By Dr. Georg Kerschensteiner. Rand, 

McNally & Co., 1011. Pp. xx+133. $0.75. 

In his introduction to the above work Mr. Sadler says: "This book will be a 

landmark in the history of education It is a book of ideas which have been 

realized in practical administration. " 

The practical situation to which reference is made is the organization of the 
continuation schools in Munich where Dr. Kerschensteiner is director of the public 
schools. Chap, v contains a description of the Munich system of continuation schools. 
In these schools, Dr. Kerschensteiner emphasizes the necessity of making "trade 
efficiency" the first consideration, but of coupling with this a study of the history of 
manufacture, of the conditions ot workers, of tools and materials, and other subjects 
which grow out of the trade, and which tend to "humanize" and broaden the workers' 
point of view. He criticizes the tendency which has prevailed in many continuation 
schools, to make the instruction too abstract and too general, i.e., not sufficiently 
related to the worker's special trade. 

The organization of continuation schools, however, is only one phase of the prob- 
lem of training for citizenship which is discussed in the book. The main thesis is an 
argument for the type of social education which has been represented in America in 
theory by John Dewey and in practice by Jane Addams. The most important period 
for training in citizenship according to the author, is from fourteen to twenty. The 
essential condition of such training is an opportunity to participate in a co-operative 
social situation in which the youth may develop the point of view and initiate the 
habits which will apply in his life as a citizen. Apart from the continuation schools, 
the best opportunities for such activity are found in the clubs and festivals with which 
we are familiar in this country in connection with the work of the social settlements 
and the use of school buildings as community centers. 

The author treats his problem in a broad and scholarly way, but the language 
is relatively non-technical and very readable. In these respects it resembles Dewey's 
School and Society. While most of the illustrations are drawn from German conditions, 
there are many comparisons with English, French, and American conditions. Gen- 
erally speaking, the book should furnish interesting and profitable study for all who 
are concerned in the organization of education for boys and girls who have passed 
beyond the influence of the ordinary schools. 

S. C. Parker 



